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could only be learnt from actual experience in
the field. It was his duty to accept the opinion
of the men on the spot. There is no doubt that
General Headquarters made urgent appeals for
more shells. Did Kitchener take any " effective
measures " ?
The question is difficult to answer, because
the answer depends upon the meaning of " effec-
tive measures," and on a mass of information
of a very intricate and technical kind. For-
tunately the Official History has dealt fully with
the subject; ite figures and facts are based on
the secret files in the office of the Master General
of Ordnance.1 They show that while Kitchener
was planning to raise the Army to a strength of
seventy Divisions he did not forget that an
equivalent increase must be made in munitions.
France and Germany had calculated for the
maintenance of large forces and therefore their
factories were numerous and well equipped;
skilled labour was plentiful. But in England
the delay in production arose from the fact that
before guns and shells could be made the plant
must be erected for their manufacture.
Without going into details of the growth of
the work we can take a short cut by comparing
the state of munitions at two dates. In August
1914 there was one Government Ordnance Fac-
tory in England, at Woolwich. The estimated
production of shells, with the assistance of
private firms, amounted to 30,000 rounds a
month. By October 1915 orders had been
placed in the United Kingdom by the War
Office which involved over 2,500 manufac-
1 See O.K., 1914, Introduction, and 1915, Chap. III.